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Convention at Atlantic City Unfolds the Biggest and Best Program in the History 
of Fifteen Annual Gatherings 


RECORD PROVES PRACTICAL VALUE OF INSTITUTE AND ITS WORK 


The fifteenth annual gathering of the 
meat packers of the United States, the 
second under the organization of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, took 
place at Atlantic City, N. J., on Septem- 

ber 13, 14 and 15, 1920. The attendance was as large as 
upon any occasion in the history of these meetings, and it 
was more representative than ever before of all classes and 
grades of meat packers. There was true fraternization, 
from those of the so-called “big five” to those whose mod- 
est plants in far-away places of the West and the South 
are equally necessary units in the greatest food industry 
in the world. Only a small mind or one in utter darkness 
as to facts could be otherwise impressed. 

This gathering was to celebrate a year of constructive 
achievement and effective co-operation. The attractions 
of as delightful a place as Atlantic City did not dim this 
fact. It was a remarkable testimonial to the earnestness 
of Institute members that their first-of-all business 
seemed to be to attend the convention sessions and other 
business meetings, and to get all the value possible out of 
every serious phase of the meeting. Their appreciation 
of the delights of entertainment and fraternization was 


not the less, but their estimate of the value of what they © 


had in the Institute was the more. 

The Institute had promised, and the promise had been 
made good. It was admitted that the year’s performance 
was only a starter; but from the start made it was evi- 
dent that there was more ahead than most packers dreamed 
of when they joined the organization. The vision of a 
few—if not of one—was being realized. 

A Program Full of Practical Value. 

The convention program was the most comprehensive 
of any so far attempted. And yet it was only a begin- 
ning. Constructive minds saw new ways to make the an- 
nual meetings more valuable, and the prediction was made 
by more than one enthusiast that future Institute meet- 
ings would cover a week’s time, with the program so spe- 
cialized as to give it the maximum of value to all depart- 
ments of the great meat packing industry. 

A beginning was made in the institution of group 


luncheon meetings, at which special topics were discussed 
at greater length and with more intimacy than would have 
been possible in general convention sessions. Credit for the 
planning and execution of this idea belongs to Vice Chair- 
man R. F. Eagle of the Convention Committee. The 
group luncheon idea was his pet, and he was happy in its 
triumph. These gatherings were largely attended, and the 
enthusiasm over the values there developed was consider- 
able. 

These special gatherings did not in the least detract 
from attendance at or interest in the general convention 
sessions. In spite of the attractions of the most, famous 
seashore resort in America the convention hall was well 
filled, and attention to the programme was close and ap- 
preciative. The report of this year’s proceedings is monu- 
mental, and THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, as the 
Institute’s official organ, is proud to publish the record in 
full. 

A Review of Accomplishment. 


Last year the annual address of the President of the In- 
stitute was a promise of performance; this year it was a 
review of accomplishment. Last year it was to some ex- 
tent a defense of the industry against unwarranted attack ; 
this year no word of defense or apology was necessary ; 
the results spoke for themselves. “More than enough has 
been accomplished,” said Mr. Wilson, “to vindicate the 
wisdom of creating the present active organization for the . 
purpose of developing the power, maintaining the efficien- 
cy and safeguarding the vital interests of this important 
industry.” 

And Mr. Wilson’s heartiest note was that of gratitude 
to-all his co-workers in the Institute for the support and 
enthusiasm without which these results would have been 
impossible. His modesty forbade even an inference con- 
cerning the inspiration of real leadership. 

His address was largely a report of accomplishment of 
which any leader might be proud, and a summarizing of 
what the committee reports gave more in detail. His con- 
clusion was that the Institute has a great field for labor 
and service. It was his conviction that the industry must 
rise to the opportunities of changing times and keep abreast 
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‘f the marching forces of the age; that packers owe it to 
hemselves to bring to the consciousness of the people a 
fuller appreciation of the indispensable value of their 
industry to the economic welfare of the country. Revive 
and maintain a spirit of good will throughout the industry, 
and many difficulties will disappear. 

The apostle of co-operation once more preached his 
zospel to an attentive and a responsive audience. 

The reports of the standing committees of the Institute 
were an object-lesson in confirmation of the President’s 
claims. In popular parlance, they were a wonderful 
“movie” portrayal of a year of practical accomplishment. 
[t was a year of development as well, and much more may 
be expected in the twelve months to come. 

Committee Reports Prove the Pudding. 

One of the greatest exhibits at the convention of the 
value of the Institute to its members and to the industry 
was the report of the Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice—a report amplified and proof magnified by the pro- 
ceedings of the group luncheon discussions under this 
committee’s auspices. Chairman Farris was easily a lead- 
er in popularity; it was his committee which during the 
past year had shown itself to be the friend-in-need of 
every operating head, the fount of wisdom and the source 
of healing. His report printed in this Convention Number 
details the series of constructive articles on packinghouse 
operation, and the long list of questions answered and in- 
formation supplied, all through the columns of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Proof of the sincerity of the committee was the fact that 
much data given out—not only to Institute members, but 
to packers everywhere, as it was in public print—much of 
the information given out was what heretofore has been 
considered “sacred’’ or “secret” data. Now packers have 
opened their records and their “test sheets” wide for the 
benefit of all who ask. But the committee is modest; it 
does not consider itself infallible, and it asks constructive 
Its plans for the 
ensuing year are even broader and more promising. 

Another promise of benefit to the industry through com- 
mittee work—a promise already in course of performance, 
as was shown at this convention—is the work of the new- 
ly formed Committee on Standardized Cost Accounting. 
An outgrowth of the work of Mr. Farris and his committee, 
this plan under the guidance of Mr. Bliss promises to give 
packers what they have always lacked and long have 
prayed for, a practical system of packinghouse accounting. 
This plan is already being worked out, and its first three 
chapters were made known at the convention. It will be 
made adaptable to any plant or business, and will not besa 
hard-and-fast scheme, but a well-thought-out framework 
upon which anyone may build who wishes to know how 
and where he stands in the conduct of his business. 


criticism from all members on its work. 


Interpreting the Industry to the Public. 

The Committee on Public Relations showed by its report 
that while other committees had been performing a con- 
structive service within the industry during the past year, 
its service was equally valuable in interpreting the indus- 
try to the outside world, to the consuming public. A study 
of the committee’s report will show how manifold and in- 
genious were the ways in which this was done. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Gustavus F. Swift, Jr., and 
his indefatigable co-workers not to read his report care- 
fully and endeavor to profit individually thereby. What 


they have accomplished in a large way is worth imitating 
locally on the part of individual packers, so far as possible. 
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This committee has been the packer’s champion with the 


public, and its most effective championing has been in the 


line of education and enlightenment of the consumer. 


Another point of contact with the outside—an outside 
which Mr. Wilson hopes some day will be on the inside— 
is the Committee to Confer with Livestock Producers. Its 
report shows that the past year has been one of earnest. 
patient endeavor to “get together” with the livestock man, 
to prove to him that the packer is willing to work with him, 
and to show him that co-operation is the only way out of 
the difficulties and disasters both of past and present. How 
far this endeavor has been successful may be discovered 
from a reading of the report, and a survey of the general 
tendency toward co-operation, which is slowly—oh! so 
slowly—but surely taking place. 

Wherever there was a free exchange of unprejudiced 
opinion the results were good, and misunderstandings 
were clarified. There has been a recognition of the princi- 
ple of co-operation on the part of livestock interests, but 
the practice of that principle is still interfered with by the 
apparently blind prejudices of a few whose influence is 
unfortunately still too widespread, and who have not yet 
seen the value of co-operation as compared to vituperation. 


The Packer in the Livestock Field. 


A field in which the packer long has labored as the 
friend of the livestock man, as well as for his own benefit, 
is the effort to eradicate livestock disease. Long ago the 
packers’ association created a Committee on Eradication 
of Livestock Disease, and through the efforts of this com- 
mittee under Mr. Gehrmann’s leadership much construc- 
tive work has been accomplished. Results have been slow 
in coming, but now that the movement has gained head- 
way more rapid progress may be expected. Here, too, 
prejudice and unenlightenment have been encountered, but 
the stockgrower is coming to realize that reform means 
money in his pocket—and that always is a potent argument. 

This committee has concrete suggestions to offer for dis- 
ease eradication, in which the individual packer will be 
asked to help, through furnishing information and giving 
legislative measures his support and encouragement. If 
tuberculosis (not to mention other diseases) is not checked, 
by 1937 it is estimated there will be a loss of 100 million 
dollars a year to producers, and a corresponding loss to 
packers and consumers. Here is a warning and an incen- 
tive to support the work of this committee and its co- 
operators everywhere. 

A more recent development in the economics of meat 
production goes to the credit of the Institute. During the 
past year its new Committee on Bruised Livestock Losses 
was created, and under the leadership of Mr. Morris and 
with the earnest co-operation of the National Live Stock 
Exchange a plan of wide co-operation was put under way, 
by which heretofore unrealized losses due to improper 
handling of meat animals from the farm to the abattoir 
took place. 

Fifteen million pounds of pork alone was wasted in 
1919 through damage to hogs received at 53 markets, an 
economic loss of three and a half million dollars, not tak- 
ing into account the further losses due to grading meats 
as No. 2 and 3, where they should have been No. 1. Here 
the committee has plans under way to effect reforms 
among shippers, railroads, stock yards handlers, etc., by 
which all parties at interest—from producer to consumer— 
will be saved millions of dollars a year. 

A related work of interest to producer as well as packer 
is the campaign to do away with soft and oily hogs. Vice- 
President Howard R. Smith of Baltimore has been made 
the special representative of the Institute to co-operate with 
the government in this work, and his report is an able 
illumination of the subject. The problem of changing the 
Southern method of hog production is one that will take 
years to work out; it must be done by a patient process of 
education. The South may come to be one of our great 
hog reservoirs, but its economic value will not even be 
approximated until its producers have learned that it 
pays better to market “hard” than “soft” hogs. 


Traffic and Export Work Is Done. 
One of the ways in which the Institute is expected to be 








